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as a journeyman was but a stage through which the poorer
men had to pass, while the majority probably set up for
themselves as master craftsmen as soon as apprenticeship
was over. There were, therefore, no collisions between
"capital and labour," though there might be occasional
quarrels between individuals. The hard-working journey-
man expected to be able in a few years to become an
independent master; and while he remained a journeyman
there was no social gulf between himself and his employer.
They worked in the same shop, side by side, and the servant
probably earned at least half as much as his master.

iv. If, therefore, we compare the working-class of to-day
with that of the fourteenth century, it is not with the
journeymen, but with the master craftsmen, that the com-
parison must be made. The most important contrast that
strikes us is that the mediaeval craftsmen were personally
independent, in a sense in which the modern workman is
not. He worked in his own shop, owned his own tools, and
worked at what hours he pleased, subject to the restrictions
as to work at night or on Sunday. In some crafts, it is true,
he received the raw material from customers, giving back
finished articles for the customers' own use; in some he was
more or less dependent on the men of other crafts, receiving
half-finished goods from them and returning them one stage
further advanced. But in many industries the craftsman
bought his own materials, and sold the goods to such
customers as presented themselves, i.e. he combined the
functions of a trader with those of a manufacturer.95 The
shopkeeper class was only beginning to come into existence.

v. We have seen that the gilds were not independent, but
were subject to the control of the municipal and central
authorities. The chief object of this control, as of the gild
statutes, was to secure the good quality of the wares pro-